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THE GRADING OF SCHOOLS. 
No. III. 


In our two previous numbers on this subject, we have 
asserted, that the separation of the large children from the 
small ones is a necessary result of the system of instruction 
generally pursued in our common and private schools, but that 
it is an evil, and entirely unnecessary, on the plan of instruc- 
tion that we propose, as the best and most effectual that has 
been invented. We have asserted that the plan of classing 
schools, if more economical, is made so by the enormous injus- 
tice of withholding from females what they justly earn, if they 
teach as well as the males do; a system which, we trust, will 
soon be set aside by the good sense of the people. We have 
asserted that the use of pupils as assistants to the teacher, is 
the great discovery of the nineteenth century, or rather, is the 
revival and adoption of a discovery long known in the East, 
and well known to Luther, Melancthon, and other noble spirits, 
who moved the world before Bell and Lancaster were born. 
We asserted that this system, properly used, was better, 
cheaper and more effectual, than that now prevalent, and we 
based our opinion, first, upon the great principle that all 
teachers are learners; second, upon our own experience of at 
least twenty years ; third, upon successful experiments made in 
New England, and especially in Boston; and fourth, upon 
authorities of unquestionable character, foreign and domestic. 
Upon each of these heads we propose to say a few words. 

We have never met with a teacher or a man, who did not 
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allow that, when he attempted to teach others, he improved 
himself. If the man or woman exists, who denies this position, 
we should like to see him or her, for the same reason that we 
should like to see any other dusus nature that goes to prove 
with how few organs, or how little knowledge, a man may 
live. But it is common for those, who allow that teaching is 
learning, to say, that, with men and women this may be true, 
but not with children. As there can be no ground for this 
objection, we shall not attempt to show its want of reason, and 
shall reply to the main objection that, “ although it may benefit 
one child, to teach another who knows less than himself, still 
the teaching must be of such an inferior quality as to be worth- 
less, and it is wrong to benefit one child by injuring a dozen or 
more.” If children are required to teach what they do not 
understand, no one will deny that the instruction must be very 
imperfect, if not injurious ; but who does not see, that this ob- 
jection lies with equal force against the employment of adults. 
The universal trouble is, that they attempt to teach what they 
do not understand, and if this is a valid objection to the em- 
ployment of children or young persons as assistants, it ought 
also to shut up more than half the schools of New England. 
We venture to assert, that not one in ten of the adult teachers 
of New England is qualified, by thorough knowledge, to 
teach the common branches of reading, spelling, penmanship, 
drawing, grammar, geography and physiology. We have 
taught at thirty or forty teachers’ institutes, and this opinion is 
the result of our observation. Shall we then give up the 
experiment of free schools, because our teachers are not all 
qualified? Surely not. ‘The experiment is one of the most 
important that ever was attempted, and the true course is to 
improve the teachers, for the fault lies there, and not in the 
system of free schools. 

We take very sure ground when we assert, that children 
would not commit more errors, in what they should be required 
to teach, than adults do, and, of course, no more is to be appre- 
hended from them. Nay, not so much is to be feared, because 
if the teacher gives wrong instruction, it is not set right, there 
being no higher authority in school; but it is presumed that 
the teacher will always be present when his pupils are teach- 
ing, and the young teacher can apply to him for knowledge, or 
the little class can appeal to him if they doubt the correctness 
of the instruction. But such cases will not often occur, for a 
teacher of ordinary discretion will only employ these young 
assistants to oversee classes who are practising upon principles 
which he has himself explained. Suppose, for instance, he 
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teaches a small class how to perform numeration. He knows 
that practice only is necessary, and he sends them to the 
blackboard under the care of one who knows how to numerate, 
and this monitor writes figures, and requires the class to read 
them, or dictates amounts, and requires the class to write and 
read them. Where is the danger? Is it said, the monitor 
may make or pass mistakes. Well, supposing he does, what 
then ? teachers do the same daily, and shall we proscribe them 
too? We maintain that the practice thus obtained by the 
little class is all important, and cannot be obtained in any 
other way. We have never met with any teachers to be com- 
pared with some little pupils that we have had, in the celerity 
with which they could perform such operations. Twenty 
years ago, a teacher of a neighboring State, who had made an 
arithmetic, called to visit our school in Boston. The children 
were engaged in arithmetic under monitors, and their despatch 
leading him to suspect that there was some trick about it, he 
asked permission ‘ to set them a sum,” as he called it. The 
class consisted of about twenty children, from eight to twelve 
years old. He stood behind the movable blackboard, (for all 
ours were in frames and turned on pivots,) and as he dictated 
he wrote the figures. Nothing could exceed the impatience of 
the children at the slowness of his movements. When he told 
them to multiply the figures, which he had dictated, by nine, 
he had only set down his 9, drawn the line under it, and mul- 
tiplied the unit figure, when one of the young ones presented 
her work done for his examination. Stop a minute, said he. 
Another, another, and another, crowded round him, and before 
his work was half finished, theirs was all done. ‘Get away! 
get away!’ said he, “ you bother me.” I beckoned to the 
children to stand aside, and wait patiently. At last, he began 
to examine the slates, and evidently was pleased as he pro- 
nounced them all wrong. In the meantime, we looked over 
his work, and finding an error there, we pointed it out to him, 
and the result was that he was wrong, and the class all right. 
We proposed that he should try them again, bnt he refused, 
on the ground, I believe, that “they plagued him and put him 
out.” 

We relate this anecdote to show the effect of the plan we 
propose, in giving abundant practice. This despatch of the 
pupils reacts upon the teacher, and he must become as expert, 
or quit in disgrace. An Institute in one of our counties, not 
inferior to most in the quality of its schools, was visited by the 
County Convention, which had assembled in the vicinity, 


having at its head a member of the Board of Education, 
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deservedly held in high esteem in this community.  An- 
other member of the Board was also present. ‘The subject of 
using monitors was brought up, and we were requested to give 

a specimen of their employment. We selected one teacher, 
no better than the rest, and, after showing him and ten others 
how I wished him to do addition, I gave him the class for 
further practice. Several operations were dictated by him and 
performed by the class, but, fortunately, one error in addition 
was overlooked by him, and detected by the eye of the Presi- 
dent of the Convention, who, very naturally asked, ‘ what 
security have you against errors on_ this plan : 9 & "The great 
amount of practice soon makes them rare,” was our reply, but 
we added, “ what security is there on the old plan, for these 
are all teachers and not children ?”? The consequence was, an 
unanimous vote of the Convention, “that the use of children 
as assistant teachers should be encouraged in the schools of 
the County.” 

But, it is further urged, if the teachers are so imperfectly 
prepared, how will they be like ‘ly to prepare their children to 
assist them. This may be an objection to the use of monitors 
in a particular school, but it is no argument against the system 
in the abstract. All systems must be well administered when 
they fail, or the failure is not their fault. If one school has 
succeeded on this plan, others may, and it is a poor compli- 
ment to the great body of teachers to attribute the success of 
one school to the teacher, and to take it for granted that no 
other teacher could succeed. 

But to return to the consideration of the principle that 
teaching is learning. It is acted upon in every department of 
life, and there is no reason w hy it should fail in schoo] educa- 
tion, any more than in mechanical or agricultural employments. 
An error in parsing a word or in adding a column, is not so 
important as one in building a house, or - grafting a tree, and 
yet what mechanic does not require one apprentice to help 
another, what farmer does not require his boys to instruct each 
other? Secular knowledge is not half so important as relig- 
ious, and yet three quarters of our Sunday school teachers are 
young persons in the elements of theology, and without much 
religious experience, but who doubts the good effect of the 
teaching upon their pupils, and upon their own hearts ? 

It is a well settled truth, that the most learned men are not 
the best instructors of adults, and much less of children. It 
is recorded to the honor of Professor Playfair, that he used to 
teach in the morning what he had only learned the night 
before, and no teacher was more successful. This is natural, 
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he was a learner as well as a teacher; and while the steps by 
which he arrived at knowledge were fresh in his mind’s eye, 
he could more surely show others how to ascend. We 
believe that half our teachers are precisely in the condition of 
Professor Playfair, aud probably all our children are. ‘This 
may account for a fact, which we assert with great confidence, 
that we have often known pupils to communicate knowledge 
to each other, that the teacher had failed utterly to communi- 
cate. We are not ashamed to own, that, when a teacher, we 
frequently requested a monitor to communicate an idea that all 
our endeavors could not make clear to the mind of a pupil. 
Many a time, when our teachers of music, dancing, drawing, 





French, &c., lost their patience, and were disposed to be’ 


angry with a pupil for not understanding them, we have sent 
the child into another room with a monitor, who returned her 
well instructed in a few minutes. We had one remarkable 
case, of a most excellent pupil, now the amiable and honored 
mother of a large family of children, who never had confi- 
dence enough to recite a lesson to us, though she was under 
our care several years, but, who always received her instruc- 
tion from monitors. She was well educated, but had she been 
required to recite to an adult teacher, she would probably have 
left off going to school. 

We shall touch upon only one objection more. Grant, say 
the old school conservatives, grant that all you say is true, 
still it is a fact, that if you place children under children, to be 
taught by them, they will be ill-governed, if ever so well in- 
structed. This is a favorite objection, but we believe it is 
entitled to no respect. If all adult teachers governed well, we 
should allow that it might have some force ; but then it would 
not lie against the assistant pupils, for, if they are properly 
governed, there will be no fear of their failing to govern fairly, 
judiciously, and in the double fear of their master, as well as 
their God. Ifa teacher tells us that he cannot trust his pupils 
to teach others, we take it for granted that he has made a bad 
selection of a monitor, or does not excel in government him- 
self. ‘That children may sometimes show partiality, or wink 
at faults, is natural; but teachers do the same, and he 
must be a bold man, who dares to throw the first stone at 
the general character of children in this respect. Our long 
experience has satisfied us that, on the whole, the best children 
of a school, such as a teacher should select for assistants, are 
more conscientious than most adults, and may generally be 
trusted with safety. But the objection goes upon the ground, 
that children are to be entrusted with all the authority of the 
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teacher, whereas, their authority is very limited, if the teacher 
knows his duty. ‘The monitor should never be authorized to 
punish a child, the utmost extent of his power being to report 
him to the teacher. Besides, every child in a class must have 
full permission to appeal to the teacher from any act or any 
decision of the monitor. Children know their rights as well 
as adults know theirs, and, if the teacher is just, he will 
restrain any overbearing monitor. 

It may seem too sentimental, but we will express our con- 
viction that this employment of assistant pupils, is one of the 
best aids to the formation of a just and conscientious charac- 
ter. In common schools the decision of the teacher is sub- 
mitted to without any question, or at least, without any dis- 
cussion. Some have even asserted, that implicit obedience 
should be required and no reason given. Men who defend 
this system in schools, would resist it unto death elsewhere ; 
but, if morals are to be taught in school; if the distinctions 
between right and wrong actions are of any importance ; if 
character is more important than the elements of science, then 
is it the highest injustice to establish such a system of abso- 
lute tyranny in any school. But how is it where a monitor is 
employed? He knows that he is accountable to the teacher, 
and that he is watched by the pupils. ‘They, too, know their 
rights, and are jealous of any infringement of them. This 
leads to the discussion, or at least, to the examination of prin- 
ciples, and a monitorial school is to one on the arbitrary prin- 
ciple, what this free government is to that of Russia. Those 
teachers who sometimes institute courts in school for the trial 
of offences give themselves trouble, perhaps, but they do not err 
in the principle. It generally happens that the use of assistant 
pupils establishes a sort of mediatorship between the children 
and the teacher, so that when the conduct of the teacher needs 
explanation, it is easily obtained. We had a pleasing instance 
of this in our own school. It once happened that a little girl, 
in a monitor’s class, hiccuped so loud as to disturb the whole 
school. The teacher saw the monitor trying, in various ways, 
to help the poor child, but the trouble seemed to increase. He 
sounded his whistle, which was always a signal for perfect 
silence, and then said, ‘ I mark Miss S—— for hiccuping.” If 
a thunderbolt had fallen into the room, it would not have more 
astonished the scholars. There was an audible sigh over the 
whole school. The monitor of the little girl immediately left 
her class, and coming up to the teacher, said, her eyes swim- 
ming in tears, ‘ Sir, Miss S. did not mean to do wrong. She 
tried to stop the noise, but could not do so. I beg you not to 
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punish her for what she could not help.” Does she continue 
to hiccup ” said he. ‘No, sir,” said she, “it stopped in- 
stantly.”” He then motioned her to go to her class, and as 
soon as he could find his tongue, whicl ‘th had been swallow ed 
almost beyond recovery, he told the school, that to mark Miss 
S. would be the greatest injustice, and he was glad to see that 
they all thought so. He had heard that surprise would often 
stop the hiccup when all other means failed, and he had done 
what he did merely to surprise Miss 8., but, had he thought a 
moment, he should not, perhaps, have resorted to such appa- 
rent injustice, though he would not for worlds have the thing 
undone, since it produced such evidence of their kind feelings 
and strong sense of justice. 

How children are to be taught self-government, if they are 
never left free ; or faithfulness, if they are never trusted, we 
cannot imagine; it may be useful to teach a child to swim on 
a table, but it may be doubted whether such practice will avail 
him in case of shipwreck. ‘The good influence of the pro- 
posed system upon the character of pupils will be further 
considered in our subsequent numbers. 











THE BOY THE FATHER OF THE MAN. 


Sotomon said, many centuries ago: “ Evena child is known 
by his doings ; whether his work be pure, and whether it be 
right.” 

Some people seem to think that children have no character 
at all. On the contrary, an observing eye sees in these young 
creatures the signs of what they are likely to be for life. 

When I see a boy in haste to spend every penny as soon as 
he gets it, I think it isa sign that he will be a spendthrift. 

When I see a boy hoarding up his pennies, and unwilling to 
part with them for any good purpose, I think it is a sign that 
he will be a miser. 

When I see a boy or a girl always looking out for him or 
herself, and disliking to share good things with others, I think 
it is a sign that the child will grow up a very selfish person. 

When I see boys and girls often quarrelling, I think it is a 
sign that they will be violent and hateful men and women. 

When I see a little boy willing to taste strong drink, I think 
it isa sign that he will be a drunkard. 

When I see a boy who never attends to the services of relig- 
ion, I think it is a sign that he will be a profane and profligate 
man.—Practical Christian. 
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LAW AND JUSTICE. 


Ir is to be regretted that the following picture is not taken 
from savage, civilized, or Christian communities. ‘That man 
can conceive of such things seems to be the only pledge that 
he will ever perform them. 


WISDOM OF THE HEATHEN. 


Dvurinc his march to conquer the world, Alexander the 
Macedonian came to a people in Africa, who dwelt in a remote 
and secluded corner in peaceful huts, and knew neither war nor 
conqueror. ‘They led him to the hut of their chief, who received 
him hospitably, and placed before him golden dates, golden 
figs, and bread of gold. 

* Do you eat gold in this country ?” said Alexander. 

*‘ ] take it for granted,” replied the chief, ‘ that thou wast 
able to find eatable food in thine own country.” 

‘* Your gold has not tempted me hither,” said Alexander ; 
“but I would willingly become acquainted with your manners 
and customs.” 

‘So be it,” rejoined the other ; sojourn among us as long 
as it pleaseth thee.” 

At the close of this conversation, two citizens entered into 
their court of justice. The plaintiff said, “I bought of this 
man a piece of land, and as I was making a deep drain 
through it, I found a treasure. I only bargained for the land, 
and not for any treasure that might be concealed beneath it ; 
and yet the former owner of the land will not receive it.” 

The defendant answered ; ‘I hope I have a conscience as 
well as my fellow-citizen. I sold him the land with all its con- 
tingent as well as existing advantages, and consequently the 
treasure was included.” 

The chief, who was at the same time their supreme judge, 
recapitulated their words, in order that the parties might see 
whether or not he understood them aright. ‘Then, after some 
reflection, he said, ‘Thou hast a son, friend, I believe ?” 
“ Yes!” “ And thou,” (addressing the other) wa daughter ?” 
“Yes.” ‘ Well, then, let thy son marry thy daughter, and 
bestow the treasure on the young couple for their marriage 
portion.” 

Alexander seemed surprised and perplexed. ‘ Think you 
my sentence unjust ?”’ asked the chief. 

“QO no,” replied Alexander, “ but it astonishes me.” 

‘“¢ How then,” rejoined the chief, “ would the case have 
been decided in your country ?” 
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* To confess the truth,” said Alexander, ‘4 we should have 
seized the treasure for the king’s use.” 

‘‘ For the king’s use!’ exclaimed the chief, now in his turn 
astonished. ‘Does the sunshine on your country 2?” “ O yes.” 
** Does it rain there?” “ Assuredly.” ‘ Wonderful! Are 
there animals in the country that live on the grass and green 
herbs ?”” * Very many, and of many kinds.” “ Then,” said 
the chief, “it must be for the sake of those innocent animals 
that the All-Gracious continues to let the sun shine and the 
rain drop down on your country.— Coleridge. 





THE REFORMERS. 


An offering at the shrine of power 
Our hands shall never bring ; 

A garland on the car of pomp 
Our hands shall never fling ; 

Applauding in the conqueror’s path 
Our voices ne’er shall be ; 

But we have hearts to honor those 
Who bade the world go free! 


Praise to the good, the pure, the great, 
Who made us what we are,— 

Who lit the flame which yet shall glow 
With radiance brighter far! 

Glory to them, in coming time, 
And through eternity, 

Who burst the captive’s galling chain, 
And bade the world go free ![—Nicol?. 





EFFORT.—Anonymovs. 


1. . Scorn not the slightest word or deed, 
Nor deem it void of power ; 
There’s fruit in each wind-wafted seed, 
Waiting its natal hour. 


2. A whispered word may touch the heart, 
And call it back to life ; 
A look of love bid sin depart, 
And still unholy strife. 


3. No act falls fruitless ; none can tell 
How vast its power may be, 
Nor what results unfolded dwell 
Within it silently. 


4. Work, and despair not; bring thy mite, 
Nor care how small it be ; 
God is with all that serve the right, 
The holy, true, the free. 
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‘Feachers are much imposed upon by persons who step 
into the ranks for a while, that they may reach one of the pro- 


fessions. This operation is something like a man’s working 


his passage in a boat from one port to another. He takes no 
interest in the boat, and cares little whether he pleases his 
employer or not. We never hear of a man’s practising law 
awhile that he may obtain funds to study medicine.— Teacher’s 
Magazine. 





‘“ Laziness,” says a western editor, ‘ grows upon people. 
It begins in cob-webs, and ends in chains. 





THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE FRIENDS 
OF EDUCATION AT PHILADELPHIA. 


The second meeting of this important convention will be 
held on the fourth Wednesday of August, ensuing. At the 
meeting in October last, the presiding officer was requested to 
prepare e and publish an address previous to the second meeting, 
for the purpose of urging the friends of education through- 
out the country to attend. Our readers will be glad again to 
hear from the pen which so long spoke through ‘the Journal. 
After showing the intimate connection between all the semi- 
naries of education, from the infant school to the university, 
Mr. Mann, makes the following remarks upon the increased 
and increasing importance of general education. 


** A few considerations will serve to show that there never 

has been a period i in the history of man, when universal edu- 
‘ation Was so imperative a duty as at the present moment. I 

mean, education in its most comprehensive and_ philosophic 
sense, as including the education of the body, the education of 
the mind, and the education of the heart.” 

** In regard to the first topic, it is well known that physical 
qualities are hereditary. Disease and weakness descend by a 
law of nature. God still ordains that the bodily iniqui- 
ties of the fathers shall be visited upon the children unto 
the third and fourth generation. "When we look backward and 
see how the number of our ancestors is doubled at each remove 
in the ascending scale, it affrights us to reflect how many conflu- 
ent streams rata vicious fountains may have been poured into 
the physical system of a single individual. Where, for many 
generations, this horrid entailment of maladies has not been 
broken by a single obedient and virtuous life, who can conceive 
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of the animal debasements and depravities that may centre in 
a single person. At every descent, the worst may become 
worse ; and the possible series of deterioration is infinite. Be- 
fore the human race, or any part of it, becomes more diseased, 
or physically more vile, is it not time to arrest and restore ? ? 
This can only be done through education, or through miracles ; 
and it would require more than three hundred and sixty-five 
miracles each year, to preserve health and strength under our 
present vicious social habits. ‘Those who do not expect the 
intervention of miracles, are false to their families, to the com- 
munity, and to God, if they do not urge forward the work 
of Physical Education as the only means of rescuing the race 
from an infinity of sicknesses, weaknesses and pains. Public 
Schools are the only instrumentality for inculcating upon the 
community at large a knowledge of the great laws of Health 
and Life. 

There never was such a necessity of imparting power to the 
human intellect, and of replenishing it with knowledge, as at 
the present time; ; and in no country is this nec essity so impera- 
tive asin our own. The common aflairs of life require a 
hundred times more knowledge now than they did a century 
ago. New forms and kinds of business, too, are daily emerg- 
ing into practice, which must be conducted with intellige nce and 
skill, or they will ruin their conductors. How much more 
knowledge and art are requisite to make a cotton or woollen 
factory, with all its nice and numerous appendages, than to 
make a spinning-wheel or a distaff ; to manage a locomotive on 
a railroad, than to drive a team on a highway; to build 
and navigate a steamship, than to sail a vessel; to make a 
chronometer, than a dial oran hour-glass ; to manage a tele- 
graph, than to send a courier; to make a power-press that 
shall strike off ten thousand copies in an hour, cr a telescope 
that shall lay open the structure of the universe, than to copy 
manuscripts or profess astrology. The profoundest sciences 
are working their way into the every-day business of life, and 
carrying power and beauty and multiplication of products 
wherever they go, and whosoever cannot seize upon the bene- 
fits which they confer, will be left in poverty, misery and con- 
tempt. 

Not only in all the departments of business are there every 
where more life, energy and compass; but the masses of the 
people are investing themselves, or are becoming invested 
with new social and political prerogatives. The freeman, 
who may go where he pleases and select whatever occu- 
pation he pleases, needs vastly more judgement and intel- 
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ligence than the snbject of despotism who is born into 
some niche of labor, and must stay where he is born. ‘The 
citizen who manages not only his own personal affairs, but 
those of his municipality ; who governs himself in all his politi- 
cal relations through representatives chosen by himself; whose 
vote may de ‘termine not only who shall be rulers, but what 
measures of national or inter-national policy shall be estab- 
lished or annulled; on whose will peace or war, national hon- 
or or national infamy may depend ; such a citizen, in capacity, 
in knowledge, and in wisdom, should be as a god, in compari- 
son with a Russian serf or a Hindoo pariah. At this time, 
then, I say, there is vastly more for the mind of man to do and 
to understand than there ever was before; and, therefore, that 
mind must be proportionately strengthened and illumined. 
There never was a time when the moral nature of man 
needed culture and purification more than it needs it at the 
present hour. What we call civilization and progress, have 
increased temptation a thousand fold;—in this country, ten 
thousand fold. ‘The race for wealth, luxury, ambition and 
pride, is open to all. With our multiplied privileges, have 
come not only multiplied obligations, which we may con- 
temn; but multiplied dangers into which we may fall. "Where 
oppression and despotism reigns, all the nobler faculties of 
man are dwarfed, stunted, and shorn of their power. But 
oppression and despotism, dwarf, and stunt, and despoil of 
their power, all the evil passions of men, not less than their 
nobler impulses. In this country, all that is base and deprav- 
ed in the human heart has such full liberty and wide com- 
pass, and hot stimulus of action, as has never been known 
before. Wickedness, not less than virtne; diabolism, not 
less than utilitarianism, has its steam engines, and its power 
presses, and its lightning telegraphs. ‘Those external re- 
straints of blind reverence for authority, and superstitious 
dread of religious guides, and fiery penal codes, which once 
repressed the passions of men and paralyzed all energy, are 
now lifted off. If internal and moral restraints be not 
substituted for the external and arbitrary ones that are 
removed, the people, instead of being conquerors and sover- 
eigns over their passions, will be their victims and their slaves. 
Even the clearest revelations from Heaven, and the sanctifying 
influences of God, unless vouchsafed to us so daily and mo- 
mently as to supersede all volition and conscience of ours, 
would n>t preclude a virtuous training as an indispensable pre- 
requisite to a happy and honorable life. He takes but a lim- 
ited view of the influences and efficacy of Christian ethics who 
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docs not strive to incorporate and mould them into the habits 
and sentiments of youth; who, as fast as the juvenile mind 
opens to the perception of wonder, of beauty, and of truth, 
has not an exhaustless store of moral wonders and beauties 
and truth for transfusion into it. 

By force of these weighty considerations, which pertain to 
the whole circle of human interests, individual and social, 
mortal and immortal, I am instructed to entreat those most 
effective guides and reformers of mankind,—those guides and 
reformers who act most efficiently upon the race, because they 
act upon it in the ductile and impressible state of childhood 
and adolescence, and who can act also upon the largest num- 
ber as well as with the greatest power,—to assemble at the 
time and place specified in the first of the resolutions, to de- 
liberate upon the great interests of education, to increase the 
intensity of its action, to enlarge the compass of its beneficence, 
and to cheer and stimulate each other in the discharge of their 
respective duties. If each shall bring, though it be but a ta- 
per’s light, their united rays will shed a flood of illumination 
upon the whole path of duty. If each shall i inspire the others, 
though it be with but one flash of enthusiasm, their union shall 
become as it were tongues of flame, uttering prophecies and 
hymns of gladness. “If each shall impart to his brethren, 
though it be but a feeble impulse, their combined force will 
endue every arm witha vigor and every heart with a resolu- 
tion unknown before; so “that each shall return to his owu 
sphere of duty, to work no longer in a lonely field and by his 
own solitary strength, but with an energy borrowed from a 
thousand arms, and with a living consciousness that all good 
men and angels, and our Father in Heaven, are co-workers 
with him for the improvement of mankind. 

HORACE MANN. 
President of the late National Convention 
of the Friends of Education. 
Wasuincton, May 18, 1850. 

The Committee of Arrangements have given notice that 
Reports will be made by Committees on subjects of great im- 
portance to teachers, probably having a special bearing upon 
a National System of Education. We have heard also that 
some arrangement will be made for the entertainment of the 
Convention, but we know nothing on the subject, and should 
not have known that the above address had been issued, had 
we not seen it by accident in another journal. We commend 
the whole subject to teachers, and deeply regret that circum- 
stances will probably prevent us from carrying our mite, and 
receiving, as we no doubt should, a treasure. 
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PHYSIOLOGY FOR INFANTS. 


“ C’est le premier pas qui coute.”’ 


[The following is the first of a series of articles, which we find in the Lon- 
don Examiner, credited to Harriet Martineau.—Eb. Practical Christian. ] 


HINTS TO HANG UP IN A NURSERY. 
No. I. 


In laying a foundation of ill health it is a great point to be 
able to begin at the beginning. You have the future man at 
excellent advantage when he is between your fingers as a baby. 
One of Hoffman’s heroines, a clever housewife, discarded and 
abhorred her lover from the moment of his cutting a yeast 
dumpling. ‘There are some little enormities of that kind 
which really cannot be forgiven, and one such is to miss the 
opportunity of physicking a baby. Now I will tell you how to 
treat the future pale-face at his first entrance into life. 

A little while before the birth of any child, have a little some- 
thing ready in a spoon, and after birth, be ready at the first op- 
portunity to thrust it down his throat. Let his first gift from his 
fellow-creatures be a dose of physic,—honey and calomel, or 
something of that kind ; but you had better ask the nurse for 
a prescription. Have ready, also, before birth, an abundant 
stock of pins, for it is a great point, in putting the first dress 
upon the little naked body, to contrive that it should contain as 
many pins as possible. ‘The prick of a sly pin is excellent for 
making children cry, and since it may lead nurses, mothers, 
and, now and then, even doctors, to administer physic for the 
cure of imaginary gripings in the bowels, it may be twice bless- 
ed. Sanitary enthusiasts are apt to say that strings, not pins, 
are the right fastening for infants’ clothes. Be not misled. Is 
not the pincushion an ancient institution? What is to say,— 
** Welcome, little stranger!’ if pins cease to do so? Resist 
this innovation. It is the small end of the wedge. The next 
thing that a child would do, if let alone, would be to sleep. I 
would not suffer that. The poor thing must want feeding ; 
therefore waken it and make it eat a sop, for that will be a 
pleasant joke at the expense of nature. It will be like waken- 
ing a gentleman after midnight to put into his mouth some 
pickled herring; only the baby cannot thank you for your 
kindness as the gentleman might do. 

A golden rule concerning babies, is to let the child always 
suckle. Attempt no regularity in nursing. It is true that, if 
an infant is fed at the breast every four hours, it will fall into the 
habit of desiring food only so often, and will sleep very tran- 
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quilly during the interval. This may save trouble, but it is a 
device for rearing healthy children ; we discard it. Our in- 
fants shall be nursed in no new- fangled way. As for the child’s 
crying, quiet costs eighteen pence a bottle ; so that argument 
is very soon disposed of. 

Never be without a flask of Godfrey’s Cordial, or Daffy, in 
the nursery ; but the fact is, that you ona to keep a medi- 
cine chest. A good deal of curious information may be ob- 
tained by watching the effects of various medicines on your 
children. 

Never be guided by the child’s teeth in weaning it. Wean 
before the first teeth cut, or after they have learned to bite. 
Wean all at once, with bitter aloes, or some similar device, and 
change the diet suddenly. It is a foolish thing to ask a med- 
ical attendant how to regulate the food of children; he is sure 
to be overrun with bookish prejudices; but nurses are prac- 
tical women who understand thoroughly matters of this kind. 

Do not use a cot for infants, or presume beyond the time- 
honored institution of the cradle. Active rocking sends 
child to sleep by causing giddiness. Giddiness is a disturbance 
of the blood’s usual way of circulation; obviously, therefore, 
it is a thing to aim at in our nurseries. For elder children, 
swinging is an excellent amusement, if they become giddy on 
the swing. 

In your nursery a maid and two or three children may con- 
veniently be quartered for the night, by all means carefully se- 
cured from draughts. Never omit to use at night a chimney- 
board. ‘The nursery window ought not to be much opened: 
and the door should be always shut, in order that the clamor 
of the children may not annoy others in the house. 

Cakes and sweatmeats of alluring shape and color ; fruits and 
palatable messes, should, without any regularity, be added to 
the diet of a child. ‘The stomach, we know, requires three or 
four hours to digest a meal, expects a moderate routine of 
tasks, and, between each task, looks for a little period of rest. 
Now, as we hope to create a weak digestion, what is more ob- 
vious than that we must use artifice to circumvent the stomach ? 
In one hour we must come upon it unexpectedly with a dose 
of fruit and sugar; then, if the regular dinner have been tak- 
en, astonish the digestion while at work upon it, with the ap- 
pearance of an extra lump of cake, and presently some goose- 
berries. In this way, we soon triumph over nature, who, to 
speak truth, does not permit us an easy victory, and tries to ac- 
commodate her workings to our whims. We triumph, and 
obtain our reward in children pale and polite,—children with 
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appetites already formed, that will become our good allies 
against their health in after life. 

” Principiis obsta. Let us subdue mere nature at her first 
start, and make her civilized in her beginnings. Let us wipe 
the rose-tint out of the child’s chee ky i in good hope that the 
man will not be able to recover it. White, yellow and purple, 
let us make them the future tri-color. 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


We are glad to learn that, although the wretched pittance 
which for several years had been doled out to this most useful 
institution, was refused to it by the last legislature, it will not 
be suffered to expire. For twenty years, it has annually aroused 
New England to a sense of the importance of its school sys- 
tem, by a protracted educational meeting, by the publication 
of an annual volume of lectures of inestimable value to the 
teacher, and by the gratuitous distribution of thousands of very 
valuable tracts over the country. Had the small sum required, 
been asked for to improve the breed of pigs, or to stop the 
cawing of crows, the sagacious legislature would have freely 
poured forth the bounty of the state, but the object was only 
to improve our children, to spread correct knowledge on the 
subject of education, to put an end to error and ignorance, and 
the State has no money to spare! This institution probably 
gave birth to the Board of Education; it has done more than 
any other for the schools; it has not been superseded by any 
other; we trust, therefore, that the same spirit which started 
and long sustained it without the aid of government, will not 
suffer it to languish, but will lift the veil from the public eye, 
and loosen the niggardly grasp which closes the public purse. 
The Institute was never in better hands than now, and we 
trust the next meeting, which is to be in the beautiful town of 
Northampton, Aug. 13, 14, and 15, will be one of the richest 
and most agreeable that it has ever known. Facilities for go- 
ing and returning will be provided. 


Lectures will be delivered by Henry Barnard, Rev. J. P. Cowles, Rev. L. Whiting, Barnum 
Field, C. C. Chase, J. D. Philbrick, Rev. R. 8S. Rust, Solomon Jenner, Edward Wyman, and 
Rev. E. 8. Gannett, and the principles of each lecture will be freely discussed. Tickets for 
Railroad travel from Boston to Northampton may be had at half price of Wm. D. Ticknor, 
Boston, or any other of the Committee of errangements. 





1A Communications, Newspaper. 8, ond Periodicals, for tha 
Journal, should be addressed to Wm. B. Fowle, Editor, West 
Newton. 
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